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Safeguarding America’s Freedom Through Education' 
By ERNEST O. MELBY 


Dean, School of Education, New York University 


Every TIME [ hear Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer speak 
and each time I read one of her articles, I get a 
lift in my spirits and a new feeling of courage 
and resolution. But in the same measure as she 
gives me inspiration she holds before me a mirror 
that reveals us and our profession in all the stark 
nakedness of our past shortcomings. Had we fol- 
lowed Mrs. Meyer’s advice every day since 1945 
the teaching profession in America would be far 
stronger than it is today; education would have 
been in a far less vulnerable position and free- 
dom itself would not be slipping out of our hands 
so rapidly. Today you and I know that in far 
too many cases we succumbed to fear when we 
should have fought our 
punches, avoided the controversial, sought ortho- 


valiantly; pulled 


doxy, and imposed on ourselves a voluntary cen- 


1 Address, National Education Association, 92nd An 


nual Convention, New York City, June 30, 1904. 


sorship when we should have spoken out more 
vigorously than ever; moved head on into con- 
troversy, sought new frontiers rather than or- 
thodoxy and given both inspiration and leader- 
ship to America in this struggle for life for 
freedom. 

In some areas of the educational profession 
we even (in effect) told the congressional inves- 
tigating committees to ‘‘come in; the water’s 
fine’? when we should have said ‘‘hands off.’’ 
For we knew these committees had no business 
in education, that in any case they were stretch- 
ing and distorting the historic structure of our 
government, and that often their methods smelled 
of the totalitarian state. From the first attacks 
on our freedom through the bungling of our loy- 
alty and security programs, the excesses of the 
investigating committees and the hysteria-ridden 
demagogues we should have fought back univer- 





sally and vigorously. We should have risen to 
the last teacher and administrator. But in com- 
mon with millions of other Americans who should 
know better we made no vigorous or well-organ- 
ized protest. 

Perhaps you will say, ‘‘Why should I as a 
teacher or educational administrator stick my 
neck out? After all, I lack security both pro- 
fessionally and economically!’’ My answer is 
that we in the teaching profession have a stake in 
freedom beyond that of the average citizen. To 
us freedom is not only the dimension of our per- 
sonal lives but in teaching we literally live by it. 
When freedom is gone, true teaching is impos- 
sible. Only a free mind can teach. For teaching 
is helping children and adults to rise to their 
fullest, unique potentialities. It means freeing 
the personalities of others, and one cannot set 
others free unless one is really free oneself. 

The teacher who is censored and controlled 
either by others or by his own fears has ceased 
to be a teacher. He is only an instructor. We 


should always remember the difference between 
instruction and teaching. We measure instruc- 
tion in terms of what people know but we meas- 
ure teaching in terms of what people are and 


what people do. We cannot really live profes- 
sionally unless we are free. 

We must not only be free but we must fight for 
freedom when others are threatened. This is the 
only way to live so that we will have good mental 
hygiene on the one hand and be convincing as 
teachers on the other. President Eisenhower has 
spoken of ‘‘teaching with persuasion.’’ Well, 
you cannot teach with persuasion in days when 
freedom is fighting for its life unless you do all 
in your power to save freedom. The fact that I 
teach in a university which gives me the freedom 
to speak out forthrightly does not relieve me of 
the responsibility of speaking out when freedom 
is threatened; rather, it gives me a double ob- 
ligation to see that I am heard and felt in the 
defense of freedom. 

I have done a little checking and observing 
on my own in the last 10 years. I find that the 
teachers who have fought for freedom have good 
mental hygiene; they have a dynamism you can 
feel in your contacts with them. They tell me 
they can sleep nights. Those who have pulled 
their punches grow daily more pathetic in their 
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fear, timidity, and constant compromise. They 
are not to be envied. 

But you may say, ‘‘ What of the effects on my 
family? What if I lose my job and what if I am 
called a‘red’?’’ If freedom survives (and I be- 
lieve it will) history will take care of all of this. 
Those who have stood up for freedom will have 
no fears about what their great-grandchildren 
will think of them. But those who have suc- 
cumbed to fear, those who have embraced Mc- 
Carthyism would have a hard time explaining to 
their great-grandchildren why they did not fight 
for freedom. 

I have given this emphasis to the importance 
of courageous leadership in forthright expression 
and vigorous action at the beginning of my re- 
marks because I believe it is the key to the whole 
problem of safeguarding America’s freedom 
through education. We as teachers and admin- 
istrators should be the primary exponents of 
freedom. We should never let any other group 
excell us in the vigor and dynamism of our ex- 
position of the meaning of freedom or in effec- 
tive action for freedom. 

On the action front we face two challenges. 
First, we must give our children a more vital 
understanding of the meaning of freedom. It 
will always be hard to explain why we, the rich- 
est country in the world with more debts to free- 
dom than any other people, should have given 
way so widely to fear and hysteria. Was there 
something wrong with the education we pro- 
vided? It evidently gave our people only a thin 
veneer belief in freedom, one that in many cases 
rubbed off when the going got hard. It is faith 
we must impart. Freedom lives by dynamism; it 
withers and dies when afflicted by cynicism and 
weakness. 

It is one of the curious anachronisms of edu- 
cational history that at the present time—when 
freedom is threatened with destruction—the very 
education that could save it (in fact the only 
education that can save it) is in popular disre- 
pute. Progressive education—the very words 
have a bad connotation to many—is the only edu- 
cation ever devised that is harmonious with the 
demands of a free society—that respects the 
worth and dignity of the child, that teaches him 
how to seek the truth by reason and inquiry 
rather than to look for it from authoritarian 
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sources or the mouths of demagogues, that in- 
ducts the child into a free society of human 
brotherhood by letting him live in such a society 
now—this kind of education is our answer to the 
totalitarian threat. 

Businessmen want free enterprise and to be 
successful in it our children and young people 
must develop originality, initiative, and creative 
capacity. How can one develop creatively if one 
is in an old-fashioned school dominated by a dic- 
tatorial teacher? If businessmen understood the 
relationship between education and a free society 
they would put money into the promotion of 
Progressive education. 

It is essential that every school be as fine an 
expression of the meaning of freedom as we can 
devise and carry out in action. Here is the best 
way to teach the meaning of freedom. Here we 
exemplify freedom of thought, speech, and re- 
ligion. Here we demonstrate -that one is inno- 
cent until proved guilty. Here we distinguish 
between dissent and disloyalty. Here we teach 
the evil of bearing false witness and the un- 
American quality of trial by accusation. But no 
matter how effectively we teach and exemplify 
freedom in the schoolroom, it is not enough unless 
the larger community is effective in the same di- 
rection. Therefore, our second challenge is to 
mobilize all the resources of our communities 
for education in ‘the meaning and practice of 

freedom. 


Perhaps one of our weaker tendencies as a 
profession has been to claim to do too much. As 
a result we get blamed for too much. We think 
we can so change boys and girls that they in turn 
will change the community. Often in later years 
we discover the community has changed them in 


directions that dismay us. We forget that the 
community is a more powerful educational in- 
strumentality than any school or college. 

As teachers we have been slow to recognize the 
richness of community resources for education. 
The large number of voluntary associations, the 
organizations of labor and business, to say noth- 
ing of the many individuals of specialized com- 
petencies, contribute almost untold educational 
capital. Our leadership task is to inventory 
these resources, establish communication with 
them, and get them on the educational team. To 
be successful in all this we must be more humble, 
be better listeners, and develop the needed quali- 
ties and capacities for co-operative effort. 
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Today we are too often lonely in our efforts 
for freedom. Feeling so alone we tend to be 
timid and cautious when the times demand we 
be bold and adventurous. We have not shared 
our problems as fully as we should have with 
people like Mrs. Meyer. Why don’t we identify 
these good people all over the land? When we 
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do we must in all frankness let our friends know 
the weight of our responsibilities, the nature of 
our handicaps, and the scope of our challenges. 
Ask them how we shall get the teachers, the 
buildings, and equipment to educate the extra 
1,000,000 children coming into our schools an- 
nually. Ask them what we are to do with the 
4,000,000 college students we shall have in 1965. 
Ask them what we should do about communism. 
Do they want us to avoid mentioning the word? 
Or shall we teach the real threats to freedom that 
come from communists and fascists alike ? 

Our citizens must answer those questions. If 
they are to meet their responsibilities they can- 
not sidestep them. But we as educators must set 
up the challenges. We must provide the facts 
and set forth the alternatives. We must get the 
laymen on the team. I believe the lay people 
will meet the challenge. They will get on the 
team. When they do, we shall have given edu- 
cation a new dynamism and a new power. 
Through such education we can demonstrate the 
fraud of all totalitarian concepts, the weakness 
of fear, and both the hazard and the futility of 


thought control and witch hunt as weapons 
against communism. 

I base what I have said on the assumption that 
this is the beginning and not the end of west- 
ern civilization, We have a glorious heritage of 
freedom and creativity. We have embarked on 
the greatest educational adventure in all human 
history seeking to help each individual to become 
all he is capable of becoming and thus giving our 
country unprecedented productivity and cul- 
tural power. The period of fear, hysteria, and 
loss of faith through which we are passing is 
unworthy of our glorious history, damaging to 
our world-wide influence, and destructive of free- 
dom itself. We must and can recapture our his- 
toric faith in freedom and become once more the 
inspiration of freedom-loving people the world 
over. An educational program dedicated to the 
preservation and development of freedom, giving 
young and old a daily demonstration of the cre- 
ative power of freedom as it mobilizes all our 
community resources, will restore our faith and 
give to freedom the dynamism that it needs for 
final and universal triumph. 


REPORTS 


The Seventh Annual Congress of the 
U. S. National Student Association 


To THE THEME of ‘‘The Responsibilities of 
Freedem,’’ an estimated 700 students repre- 
senting 250 American colleges and universities 
participated in the seventh annual Congress of 
the United States National Student Association 
at Iowa State College (Ames), Aug. 22-31, 1954. 
Faculty and administrative personnel, campus 
editors, and students from 23 countries abroad 
also attended. 

In the keynote address, Chancellor Edward 
K. Graham of the Women’s College, University 
of North Carolina, asserted that American stu- 
dents had come of age politically and ‘‘no longer 
represent .nere consumers of higher education.’’ 
traham said students should serve ‘‘a produc- 
tive function in higher education, not excluding 
some voice in policy. Educators and administra- 
tors can look to students for mature counsel and 
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action without prejudice to our charge from col- 
lege government boards.’’ Senator Guy M. Gil- 
lette (D, Iowa) told delegates to beware of ‘‘self- 
appointed patrioteers,’’ acting in the name of 
anti-Communism, who seek to impose thought 
control on colleges and universities. 

Among the other speakers were Amjad Ali, 
Ambassador from Pakistan; J. Kenneth Little, 
Deputy U. S. Commissioner of Education; and 
Robert Skaife, NEA Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy through Education. 

Among those extending greetings to the con- 
gress were President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Adlai E. Stevenson, John Foster Dulles, and 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
the President said, ‘‘Students will ever play an 
important role in our intellectual life. By pro- 
moting student participation in campus govern- 
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ment and national affairs, the United States Na- 
tional Student Association is helping to 
strengthen our educational system and to pre- 
pare students to become responsible citizens in 
the democratic community now and in future 
years. In its international work, your associa- 
tion is cementing bonds of friendship with stu- 
dents throughout the world and laying the 
groundwork for ever-increasing 
among free nations.’’ 


co-operation 


International Student Co-operation 


The congress passed a resolution strongly sup- 
porting the International Student Conference, 
condemned the 
Union of Students (IUS) as a ‘‘ partisan politi- 
eal organization with numerous student splinter 
groups,’’ favored the establishment of the Per- 
manent Investigating Commission of the ISC, 
and voted that USNSA should extend its full 
support to the programs of the ISC and its Co- 
ordinating Secretariat (COSEC) at Leiden, 


Communist-run International 


Netherlands, as the most fruitful instrumentality 
for international student co-operation on an 
equal and non-partisan basis. Another resolu- 
tion related to international student co-opera- 
tion called for continuing relations with other 
national unions of students to further mutual 
Still 
another urged continued support of the program 
of World University Service. 


understanding and exchange programs. 


Exchange of Persons 

The congress emphasized the need to expand 
the present program of exchange as a meaiis of 
reaching a wider number of students throughout 
the world in order to further international un- 
derstanding and fellowship. Related to-the de- 
bate concerning exchange of students was a con- 
troversy over exchange of students with Russia. 
A resolution supporting exchange with Russia 
was defeated primarily because USNSA has con- 
stantly believed that student exchange programs 
should not be used as propaganda tools. The con- 
gress recognized that an exchange program with 
Russia would unavoidably be used for propa- 
ganda purposes. The vote was 235 to 69 against 
a Russian student exchange program. 


Student Bill of Responsibilities and Rights 
After a number of abortive attempts in pre- 
vious congresses, because primarily of lack of 
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time to debate the issues, the Seventh Congress 
was finally able to develop a Student Bill of Re- 
sponsibilities to complement the existing Stu- 
dent Bill of Rights. 
sibility of students to seek truth and knowledge; 
to respect rights of faculty, administration, and 
other students; to support and administer demo- 
eratic student government and activities; to use 
appropriate channels within the educational com- 


This recognizes the respon- 


munity; to be fully informed of educational 
and co-curricular policies of their institution ; and 
to uphold the academic integrity of their educa- 
tional institutions. 


Segregation 

The congress endorsed, 285-4, a special com- 
mittee report initiated by Southern schools eall- 
ing for an immediate end to segregation in all in- 
stitutions of higher education, and outlined steps 
by which students might help achieve this transi- 
tion on individual The resolution 
further made recommendations for a gradual 
integration of primary and secondary schools 


campuses. 


where conditions do not allow immediate inte- 
gration. 

Other important resolutions passed by the con- 
gress dealt with academic freedom, segregation 
in South African universities, human relations 
programming, revocation of a previous congress 
registering NSA as a lobby group, and imple- 
mentation of a grant from the Ford Foundation. 
The congress further déalt with the issue of 
stimulation of student thought on national prob- 
lems, tax relief for college students, campus po- 
litical parties, the internal operational problems 
of the association, relation of non-student ad- 
visory personnel to USNSA, and the recently es- 
tablished National Association for a Free Col- 
lege Press. 

Harry H. Lunn, Detroit, Mich., was elected 
president of the NSA for 1954-55. Former 
campus administrator for international affairs 
of NSA, he was graduated with honors last June 
from the University of Michigan, where he ed- 
ited The Michigan Daily. 

The 1954 congress gave strong evidence of the 
association’s capacity for strengthening its in- 
ternal operations, for continuing to develop do- 
mestic programs of usefulness to the campus 
student governments, and for dealing maturely 
with difficult matters of policy, especially the 
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issues of segregation in education and interna- 
tional student co-operation. That the associa- 
tion should be achieving such progress is re- 
markable in several ways. A national student 
organization, broadly representative of Ameri- 
can college student life and unattached to any 
partisan political bias, which will adopt prin- 
ciples of democratic procedure and stand by 
them even as it grapples with controversial issues 
is unusual indeed. The association has done 
this and gained strength and recognition largely 
as a result of the hard work of the students them- 
selves. The leadership of the association has 
frankly recognized its deficiencies, especially in- 
experience in organizational affairs, and it has 


taken effective steps to strengthen its own or- 
ganization. It has done this in a very short 
period of time. It is far from being represen- 
tative of all American college students and it 
must continue to prove its competency over an 
extended period of time, but a successful begin- 
ning has been made in its seven years of exist- 
ence, and as a unique organization in the Amer- 
ican educational community its continued efforts 
merit the incredsed support of educators. 


DENNIs L. TRUEBLOOD 
University of Kansas 


LEONARD WILCOX, JR. 
USNSA Vice-President, 1952-53 


Students Estimate Their Own Grades 


By WENDELL S. DYSINGER and PHOEBE E. WILKINS 


ten 


THE ABILITY of students to estimate their own 
grades at the close of an academic term is a sig- 
nificant phase of the problem of grading of stu- 
dents. The correspondence of student grade esti- 
mates with grades assigned by teachers repre- 
sents both the insight of the student as to the 
quality of his work and the communication of 
the teacher concerning his judgment about the 
quality of the work of the student. 

At the close of the first: semester of 1953-54, 
all students of MacMurray College were re- 
quested to offer grade estimates. Each student 
was asked to make such an estimate in 
course taken. 


each 
These grade estimates were made 
after final examinations had been taken, but 
they were reported before teachers’ grades were 
assigned. Comparisons were made, then, be- 
tween the grade which the student assigned to 
herself and the grade which the teacher assigned. 
Grades were assigned as A, B, C, D, E (con- 
dition), and F., 
regarded both as teacher grades and in student 


Plus and minus signs were dis- 


estimates. 
These student grade estimates represented the 
voluntary co-operation of the student body. 


Only one general announcement of the project 
Dormitory hostesses later co-oper- 
ated in reminding students of this request. 
Grade estimates were offered for 82.6% of the 


was made. 
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MacMurray College, Jacksonville, III. 


possible number of grades. Out of 2,115 grades 
assigned at the close of the semester, there were 
1,747 grade estimates. In some cases, students 
did not give grade estimates for all their courses. 
Grades in a few classes were eliminated from 
the study in advance, each for special reasons. 
The percentage of return was high enough that 
the returns doubtless represent the total satis- 
factorily. 

The college teachers were told of this project 
at a faculty meeting early in December, 1953. 
Nothing more was said to the faculty about the 
matter. The grades were assigned early in Feb- 
ruary. It was hoped that the faculty would not 
discuss grades with individual students in more 
detail than was their usual practice. We believe 
that this purpose was achieved. 

Students had varying backgrounds on which 
to judge their grades. Freshmen had had mid- 
semester grades in November. Upperclassmen 
had had this information only in courses in 
The upper- 
classmen had obviously a longer experience in 
college work. Graded tests and papers had been 
available to students during the semester as a 
background for judgment following regular class 
practice. The number of such grade-guides 
varied in different classes. No consistent pat- 
tern could be found either in the number of tests 
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which the work was below a 





or papers submitted or the number of faculty 
conferences which substantially influenced the 
accuracy of grade estimates. 

Almost two thirds of the grade estimates of 
students (64.5%) were the same as the grade 
assigned by the teacher. The percentage of 
identical estimates was best for the seniors, and 
the other classes ranked in direct order with the 
freshmen showing the lowest percentage of ac- 
curate grade estimates. Some 33.5% of the stu- 
dents missed the grade assigned by the teacher 
by one grade level. Approximately half of these 
estimates were one grade level too low and an- 
other half, one grade level too high. 

In one and a half per cent of the cases (27 
grade estimates), the student missed the grade 
assigned by the teacher by two full grade levels. 
Eleven of these were two grade levels low and 
16 were two grade levels high. This seems to 
represent the number of cases on the campus in 
which the insight of students into the grade of 
a particular course was radically deficient. 

The best students (2.5 and above where 3.0 is 
A) made better grade estimates than did the 
poorer students (.5 and under where 1.0 is C). 
The poorer students were quite optimistic about 
their grades, while the best students were some- 
what pessimistic. Some 6% of the grade esti- 
mates of poor students were two grade points 
high, indicating unrealistic optimism, while no 
superior student optimistically 
(often there was no ceiling so high). 


estimated so 


An analysis was made in terms of individual 
teachers, and we found no differences which 
seemed significant. The results were also ana- 
lyzed in terms of the individual student and the 
number of correct and incorrect grade estimates 
which each student made. Slightly more than 
one third of the grade estimates did not corre- 
spond to the grades, and we studied the distri- 
bution of these inaccurate grade estimates among 
the students. 

Only 16% of the students had all of their 
Some 31% had 


grade estimates correct. one 


wrong estimate; 30% had two wrong; 13% had - 


three wrong; 5% had four wrong; 3% had all 
estimates wrong. 

Some 78.1% of the students made two or fewer 
wrong estimates. These percentages vary among 
the different classes, with the junior and senior 
class having a better record than the freshman 
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and sophomore classes. The weaker students 
again had the poorer record on grade estimates. 

Several conclusions seem to be justified by this 
study. Students of MacMurray College have 
a fairly accurate understanding of the quality 
of work which they are doing or of the quality 
of work which the teachers think they are doing. 
The insight of students seems to improve some- 
what as they progress in their academic work. 
Poor students tended to be optimistic about their 
grades, while the better students tended to be 
pessimistic. Students seldom missed in their 
grade estimates by more than one grade level, 
and a very small number of students missed all 
of their grade estimates. 

In these discussions, the teacher’s grade has 
been taken as the criterion, but the accuracy of 
the teacher’s grade is not assumed. Student 
grade estimates may not be subject to much 
more error than the teacher’s grade. Students 
seem to understand the quality of work which 
they are doing and are able to predict two thirds 
of their grades accurately and miss the other 
third by only one grade point level. 

Other interpretations are suggested in terms 
of the communication of teachers concerning the 
quality of work done. Communication seems 
better from teacher to the strong students and 
to more advanced students. 

Criticisms of the grading system are often 
offered in terms of the injury which may be suf- 
fered by weak students on one side and among 
strong students on the other. Students make 
comparisons with others who are inferior or 
superior to them. The competition for grades 
is thus interpreted as injurious from the point 
of view of mental hygiene. The results from the: 
study suggest, on the other hand, that any effect 
is largely a function of the class situation rather 


than of the practice of grading. Students are 


able to compare their work with the work of 
other students and estimate with fair accuracy 
their achievement in comparison with the stand- 


ard set by the instructor. Some of this insight 
may come from other grades on the quiz, the test, 
the paper, but much of it must come from class 
recitation and from other obvious evidences of 
differences in achievement. The assignment of 
the grade by the teacher formalizes such differ- 
ences, but this may well be a relatively unim- 
portant factor when the student is able to sense 
his own progress. 
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RESEARCH 


Can Student Rating of Instructors Be 
Painless and Foolproof? 


By PRISCILLA R. MEYER and ROLLIN M. PATTON 
University of Akron (Ohio) 


More AND MORE college students are rating 
their instructors and the instructors do not al- 
ways like it. It is not easy to step from the role 
of king of the classroom to that of an intellectual 
entertainer, dependent for success on the latest 
poll of popularity. 


‘‘ Just the same,’’ 


cry proponents of rating, 
*‘students learn more awake than asleep, and 
they are better judges of their wakefulness than 
the droning professor with eyes glued to faded 
notes.’’ That students 
what interests, informs, and enlightens them is 
hard to refute. 
to student ratings is coming from instructors who 


are the best judges of 
Certainly much of the resistance 


haven’t gotten a point across in decades, and 
would prefer not to be told about it with means 
and percentages, 

Not all faculty foot-dragging on the rating 
issue can be laid to the ‘‘I1’d rather not know’’ 
attitude. Investigators agree that present evalu- 
ation methods have several things wrong with 
them. There is the problem of careless rating. 
Even after a semester of flawless instruction, if 
the student takes two minutes on his way out the 
door to put X’s on the lines of a graphic rating 
scale, he may not weigh his responses very seri- 
ously. 

If he does give the rating thought and eare, 
the questions asked may not be revealing or help- 
ful to his teacher. Of what value is it to know 


‘ 


that one is ‘‘ocecasionally inspiring,’’ to cite an 
item on a scale now in use. Lack of specificity 
and precision is apparent. 

Then there is the eternal question, ‘‘ Did the 
student tell me the truth?’’ 
worth asking. 
to pick out the very best items and circle them. 
It’s quicker, easier, and, if the rater can be iden- 
tified, it’s safer. 


This question is 
There are many reasons for him 
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Finally, there is the teacher to consider. How 
will he react to being told the truth, assuming 
that it isn’t all rosy? Psychologists reiterate 
that humans learn more with praise than pun- 
ishment. The low-rated teacher is only human if 
he shrinks before denunciation and fails to profit 
from it. 

In short, student ratings are likely to be care- 
less, too general, biased, or unpalatable. These 
deficiencies are not necessarily the fault of the 
students. They have been the fault of rating 
scales, particularly graphic scales and checklists, 
since such scales came into use. 

The armed forces and private industry have 
been using a radically different type of rating 
scale which attacks these objections. It is the 
forced-choice scale. Typically the forced-choice 
method presents the rater with a group of de- 
scriptive statements and asks him which are most 
true of the person he is rating. He must choose 
a required number (usually two out of four). 

The statements are grouped to appear equally 
favorable to the rater. Each statement discrimi- 
nates between effective and ineffective workers 
to some extent, and the amount of this discrimi- 
nation is determined before the scale is made. A 
typical forced-choice tetrad is: 

Select the two statements which best describe your 
teacher. 

Has class members form committees (DI 18, FI 
1.2) 

Omits chapters in textbook from lectures (DI 3, 
FI 4.2) 

Uses extensive vocabulary (DI 5, FI 4.2) 

Tells students to have a good time in college (DI 
20, FI 4.2) 

DI is discrimination index—the degree to 
which the statement distinguishes between good 
It is established by having 
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and poor teachers. 





known good and poor teachers rated on these 
statements before they are put into blocks. FT is 
favorability index—the degree to which the state- 
ment looks favorable to the rater. It is estab- 
lished by having raters indicate how good each 
statement looks, considered independently. In 
the sample tetrad all statements appear equally 
favorable, but two discriminate and two do not. 
These sample DI’s and F'I’s are fictitious and for 
illustration only. 

To test this method in a university setting, we 
devised a 25-block, 100-item foreed-choice form 
for college teachers, the Instructor’s Information 
Form, and tried it out at two universities. Uni- 
versity A was a large, private, urban institution; 
University B was a medium-sized rural state in- 
stitution. 

All statements on the Form were favorable in 
appearance and specific in content. 
ered the following areas: method of teaching, 
examination and grading procedures, method of 
handling students’ questions, student-teacher re- 
lations, textbooks and assignments, speech habits, 
and personal traits. 

Using the method of high and low groups, we 
asked half the 208 students in the sample to rate 
the best college teacher they had ever had. The 
other half rated their worst teacher. Raters were 
limited to a teacher they had known in the last 
four years, from any college they had attended. 


They covV- 


TABLE 1 
IMMARY OF RESULTS 


Best teachers Worst teachers 


N Mean Mean 8.D. t (M) 
19.00* 
17.53° 


26.20° 


University A 98 
University B 110 
Combined groups 208 


66.76 
65.02 
65.92 


43.76 
46.26 
44.22 


7.04 
6.48 
6.99 


* Significant at .01 level. 


The student sample, obtained during summer ses- 
sions, was unusually cosmopolitan. Over 57% 
were students from other colleges; they reported 
attendance at 73 colleges well scattered across the 
country. All were above the freshman level. 

As Table 1 shows, the forced-choice seale dis- 
criminated between good and poor teachers very 
effectively. The Best and Worst groups consti- 
tuted distinct distributions with little overlap. 
The split-half reliability of the scale, calculated 
on odd-even items, was .88. 

The Form got a good reception from students 
and instructors. 
the scale considered it threatening in any way, 


Not a single teacher who saw 


and many students wrote spontaneous comments 
indicating approval of such ratings. 

To discover if the scale could be faked by 
we asked 39 students to fill 
out the Form, trying to give the highest possible 
rating. If the scale could be perfectly falsified, 
the average faked ratings should be 84 (the high- 
est possible score). Actually the mean faked rat- 
ing was 63.90, 2.02 points below the mean of the 
Best teachers. The highest actual rating of a 
Best teacher was 80; the highest faked rating 
was 72. We concluded that the forced-choice 
scale was more foolproof than any of the graphic 
or checklist types. 

In addition to differentiating good and poor 
teachers, the scale discriminates between good- 
sounding teaching practices which students find 
helpful, and equally favorable sounding practices 
which they consider of little importance. It 
would appear that the forced-choice method can 
take the curse off student rating of instructors 
and still permit the teacher to learn much that is 
valuable about the efficacy of his teaching prac- 


‘*apple-polishers,’’ 


tices. 


EVENTS 


Social Studies and the Secondary Curriculum 


AT THE ANNUAL conference of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, on Nov. 24, Presi- 
dent Dorothy McClure-Fraser raised a point 
which is of very great significance not only to 
American society and education, but also to the 
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world at large. Calling attention to the far 
from pleasant fact that about 65% of the ado- 
lescent students in the U.S. are innocent of any 
regular instruction in world history and world 
geography in high school, Mrs. Fraser charged 
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that the schools were ‘‘sending students out into 
a ‘cold war’ world without the background and 
understanding of world affairs necessary to cope 
with the problems they will face as adults.’’ 

It is a healthy circumstance that this state- 
ment was given prominence in such newspapers 
as the New York Times. One wonders whether 
curriculum committees will be as alert to con- 
sider the implications of mass illiteracy in basic 
international knowledge. Certainly, they have 
not been at all wide awake, as a group, to the 
realities of modern interdependent life. A sim- 
ple recollection of what has happened in the sec- 
ondary curriculum to foreign languages would 
be enough to strengthen this conviction. 

Some hypotheses might be advanced to account 
for the shortsightedness which permits a major- 
ity of our high-school students to remain in 
ignorance of world affairs. One possibility is 
that world history and geography may have 
been fused beyond recognition in all-embracing 
social-studies courses. As shown by Edwin R. 
Carr, first vice-president of the council, driver 
education, group guidance, and similar additions 
to the social-studies program have forced a re- 
duction in time of content devoted to the tradi- 
tional social studies. Still another possible rea- 
son is the narrow conviction of the proponents 
of Life Adjustment Education that little should 
be taught that is not immediate and ultra-utili- 
tarian. Nothing will be said of the core cur- 
riculum and other experimental, forward-look- 
ing, and real-needs-meeting practices. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding, there is 
no questioning the value of driver education, 
dating practices, and other areas of instruction 
now popular or required in various parts of the 
country. But should these be put into the cur- 
riculum at the expense of the subject matter 
which is peculiar to the school and which the 
students have in common with their peers the 
world over? If the school is slowly to assume 
more and more of the educational functions of 
the home and of society, then the school should 
be given a longer day to take care of the essen- 
tials as well as of the accidents in education. 

Most serious-minded people are painfully 
aware of the situation whereby youth and adults 
are more at home with the intimate affairs of 
movie stars or of murder suspects than of for- 
eign nations. There is also a sneaking suspicion 
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that all is not satisfactory with the knowledge 
of American history. To shrug one’s shoulders 
or to shake one’s head sadly is no remedy. 
What is required is a more vigorous question- 
ing by teachers and others interested in the wel- 
fare of humanity as to how soon the sick state 
of international ignorance exhibited by our high- 
school pupils will be given attention —W.W.B. 


THE COUNCIL FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


ACCORDING TO a special report from Dr. Thomas H. 
Briggs, chairman of the board, Council for the Ad- 
vancement of Secondary Education (1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C.), the newly incorporated 
council has for its main objective the stimulation of 
citizens toward a better understanding of the pur- 
poses of high-school education and toward co-opera- 
tion in the improvement of the curriculum, methods 
of teaching, and teacher training. Organized under 
the auspices of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, the council will conduct a wide 
program of research and promotion aimed at the im- 
provement of secondary education. 

The council is governed by a board of trustees nomi- 
nated by the executive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals and composed 
of representatives of education and of the general 
public. Dr. Galen Jones has resigned as director of 
the Instruction, Organization, and Service Division, 
U. S. Office of Education, and has been elected director 
of the council. Its activities will be supported by 
funds raised by the National Better Business Bureau 
and contributed by public-spirited organizations and 
individuals. 

Although the charter of the council permits an un- 
limited field of effort to improve secondary education, 
its first project will be to increase understanding of 
the American economy s0 that all youth will be pre- 
pared to use it intelligently and effectively not only 
for their own good, but also for that of the country. 
Only by increasing economic literacy can the threat 
of communism and of other competing ideologies be 
defeated. 

The council plans to work in harmonious co-opera- 
tion with other organizations already promoting eco- 
nomic education and also with the Curriculum Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. It has no propaganda to promote, 
being convinced that efforts to improve the education 
of youth can be successful only through stimulating 
the intelligent public to formulate its own ideals, 
which should direct education toward preparation for 
effectiveness in the American way of life. 
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Notes a:d News 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 


David Dodds Henry, executive vice-chancellor, New 
York University, appointed president, University of 
Illinois. 


George Y. Shevelov, visiting lecturer, Harvard Uni- 
versity’s department of Slavic languages, named as- 
sociate professor of Slavic philology, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Among the faculty members recently promoted, Wes- 
leyan University (Middletown, Conn.), are: to associ- 
ate professorships, Adolph F. Pauli (classics) and 
Richard K. Winslow (music); and to assistant pro- 
fessorships, Edson M. Chick (German), Francis M. 
Dauster, Jr., and Norman Rudich (Romance lan- 
guages), Stanley C. Plagenhoef (physical education), 
Raymond E. Rendall, Jr. (music), and Hayden A. 
Scott (art). 


Betty Dillahunt advanced in rank to assistant pro- 
fessorship of health and physical education, Witten- 
berg College (Springfield, Ohio). Helmut H. Haeus- 
sler, Robert O. Long, and Virgil E. Rahn appointed 
instructors in history, religion, and psychology, re- 
spectively. 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College (Lynchburg, 
Va.) announces the following promotions and ap- 
pointments: Edwin A. Penick, Jr., to associate pro- 
fessorship of religion and head of the department; 
Esther M. Metzenthin, professor of German and 
chairman of the department; Susie M. Ames and J. 
Kenneth Morland to professorships of history and of 
sociology and economics, respectively; Abraham A. 
Kruesler to associate professorship of Russian studies; 
Fordyce W. Mitchell, associate professor of Greek; 
and Harold V. Gould and Franklin F. Flint to assist- 
ant professorships of English and of biology, respec- 
tively. 


William J. Hirten, assistant professor of English, 
Rutgers University, has joined the faculty, Canisius 
College (Buffalo, N. Y.), as assistant professor of 
English. 


Instructors appointed at Finch College (New York 
21) include: James G. Ranck (psychology, philosophy, 
religion), Mary O. Cameron (social science), Marie 
M. O’Donahoe (chemistry and mathematics), Iris 
Mueller (English), and Wallace J. Tomasini (art his- 
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George H. Fern, associate director, education de- 
partment, National Association of Manufacturers, 
elected chairman, Council of National Organizations, 
Adult Education Association. 


Maxwell E. Hannum, director of public relations 
and assistant to the president, Franklin and Marshall 
College (Lancaster, Pa.), named education director, 
eastern division, National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 


Ralph A. Irwin, chairman, departments of psychol- 
ogy and philosophy, University of Nevada, will suc- 
ceed Fredrick Wood when the latter retires in 1955 
after 16 years’ service as dean of arts and science. 


Recent Deaths 

Enrico Fermi, 53, distinguished service professor for 
nuclear studies, University of Chicago, and Nobel 
Prize winner, Nov. 28. 


Wallace Brett Donham, 77, dean, Business School, 
Harvard University, 1919-42, Nov. 29. 


Marjorie Anderson, 62, chairman, department of 
English, and Elizabeth M. Lynskey, professor emeri- 
tus of political science, Hunter College (New York 
21), Nov. 29 and 30, respectively. 


The Rev. Joseph F. X. Harrison, 53, assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy, Fordham University (New York 
58), Dee. 1. 
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MANGONE, GERARD J. A Short History of In- 
ternational Organization. Pp. 326. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York 36. 1954. 
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MITZEL, HAROLD E., et al. Development of Atti- 
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mary Report, pp. 20, 1954, 25 cents. Adult Edu- 
eation Association of the U. S. A., Washington 6, 
D.C 
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PADELFORD, NORMAN J., ann GEORGE A. 
LINCOLN. International Politics: Foundations of 
International Relations. Pp. 719. Macmillan Co., 
New York 11. 1954. $6.50. 
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SAVETH, EDWARD N. (editor). Understanding 
the American Past. Pp. 613. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston 6. 1954. $6.00. 
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A Survey of Chinese Students in American Universi- 
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Pp. 68. China Institute in America, Tsing Hua 
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WHAT WILL THE PRICE LEVEL BE 
WHEN I RETIRE 2 


How much will a new suit cost? A pair of shoes? 
The daily purchases at the grocery store? Books, 
travel, the other things that make the years of 
retirement worth while for the educator? 

Inflation is causing real hardship today for 
anyone who retired on a fixed income. He receives 
the same number of dollars in his pension check 
each month, but he has seen his purchasing power 
dwindling away in recent years. 

A pioneering type of annuity, available only to 
college staff members, now tries to do something 
about this problem. Educators may pay up to 50% 
of their annuity premiums to the new College 
Retirement Equities Fund; the balance to TIAA. 


Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 








WILLIAMS, Jr., ROBIN M., anp MARGARET W. 
RYAN (editors). Schools in Transition: Commu- 
nity Experiences in Desegregation. Pp. 272. Uni- 
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McCARTNEY, EUGENE §S. 
Scholarly Writing. Pp. 141. 
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Recurrent Maladies in 
University of Mich- 
$2.50. 


Developed by 
Dr. Jonas Salk 
under March of 
Dimes grani. 

®Inoculation of = 
425,000 children in 44 states 
financed by March of Dimes. 

® Results of vaccine evaluation 
by University of Michigan ex- 
pected before 1955 polio epi- 
demic season. 

® Effectiveness of Salk vaccine 
being determined at a cost of 
$7,500,000 in March of Dimes 
funds, 








Join the 
MARCH OF DIMES 


Tanunny Ey ‘af 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


College 


see Sem, 
Secondary ry "4 


Elementary University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper St., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 

5-1223 





Pennypacker 
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